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‘J HE task of ananthor, is eithertoteach 
what is not known, orto recommerd known 
truths by his manner of adorning them ; ei- 
ther to let new light upon the mind, and o- 
pen new scenes to the prospect, or vary the 
dfess and situation of common objects, so 
as to give them a fresh grace, and more pow- 
erfuiattraction. To syreed such flowers 
over the regions through which the intellect 
has already irade its progress, as may tempt 
it to ret®rn, and take a second: view of 
things hastily passed over, or negligently 
regarded..ec...+... Rambler. 


The two mcst engaging powers of an an- 
ther, are, to make new things familiar, and 
familiar things new..,...-.... Life of Pope. 


Next to the crime of writing contrary 
to what aman thinks, is that of writing 
without thir king...... ...../ife of Savage, 


It ought to be the first endeavour of a 
writer, to distinguish nature from custem 3 
or that which is established hecause it is 
right, from that which is right only becatise 
it is established 5 that he may neither vio- 


laie essential principles by a desire of no-- 


velty, nor debar himself from the atfaim- 
ment of beauties within his view, by a need- 
Jess fear of breaking rules which wo literary 
dictator Lad authority to enact. 


He by whose writings the heart is recti- 
fied, the appetites counteracted, and the 
passions repressec, may *®e cousidered as 
net unprofitable to the great republic of 
humanity, even though his own behaviour 
should not always exemplify his rules. His 
instructions may diff.se their influence to 
regions in Which it will net be enquired, 
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whether the author be good or bad ; to times 
when all his faults, and all liis follies shal. 
be lost in forgetfulness, among things of no 
concern or importance to the world; and 
he may kindle in thousands and ten thou- 
sands, that flame which burnt®but dimly in 
himself, throtgt the fumes of passion, or 
the damps of cowardice. The vicious mor- 
falist may te considered as a taper ly 
which we are lighted through the labyrinth 
of complicated passions 3 he extends his re- 
diance farther than his heart, and guidesail 
that are within view, but burns gnly those 
who make tco near apprceactes. 
Rambler. 


. 
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RELIGION. 


SINGULARITY. 


AMONGST the bug-bears of modern in- 
vention, not one appears so universally 
dreaded as singularity 

Though singularity in manners, dress and 
behaviour, as well as in the choice of com- 
pany and connexion, is considered sufferabie, 
though not noirequently eccounted a proot 
of vulgarity ; yet, singularity im decorun 
and religion never fails to raise the tinger 
cfscoru and contempt. But if we look into 
the grand code of the Gospel, we shall ther: 
find, that if we are not singularly pious, we 
must perish. For the following commands 
and threatnings stand among the mest pro- 
minent of its injfiyctions, + Come ye out 
from among them, (the unthinking multi. 
tude) and beye separate (or singular) -and 
I will receive you ; follow not the multi- 
tude to do ewil 3 for the friendship of the 
world is death, If any mau will be my dis- 
ciple, let him take up his cross, deny him- 
self, at.d follow me.” If these exhortations 
do not pointedly enforce a singularity im 
the conductof the professors of christianity, 
Jam much mistcken. At the same time, l 
am fully convinced, that whoever obeys 
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them will be accounted by the gererality 
of mankind an enthusiast or an hypocrite $ 
his devotedness to God will be termed an 
atlected singularity 3 andall his proceedings 
will be scrutinized and céndemued by the 
jaundiced cye of the libertine and the i fidel. 

But this mark of contempt and derision, 
is speken cf by our Lord as the criterion 
by which his disciples shall be discrimivat- 
ed from a gainsaying world; for a greater, - 
thovgh perhaps a more unpleasait trotli 
is net found in the Scriptures than this:— 
“ If any man will live godly in Christ Je- 
sus, be shall suffer persecution.”? Avain, 
our Lord and Master says,“ If the warld 
hated me, it will hate you, because you are 
not of the world jmeif ye were of the world 
the world would love its own.’’—Were we 
(and it would be no breach of evangelical 
charity) to try the professors of our holy 
religion, and especially those despisers of sin- 
gularity, bythis rule,how few would be fouad 
compared with the community at large, who 
wear this badge of truc Christianity. 

Let us not, then, be deterred by this phane 
tow of modern invention, from boldly a- 
vowing our respect for the Gospels but 
remember, for our encouragement, thatthe 
High-priest of our prcfession has promised, 
that if we confess him before men, by our 
nufeigned piety a: d contempt of the unhal- 
lowed mazins of this world, be will con- 
fess us before his Fathe ,and the angels who 
are in heaven. T. M. &.S. M. 

FIDELITY IN A DOG, 

The following remarkable instance of fidelity in a Dog, is 
giver ina late Eurspean Ma azine, as an undoubted 
fact. 

THE fidelity of this humble quadruped, 
has often been the theme of sensib lity; his 
actions have adorned the pages of ancient 
and modern history, and his attachment to 
his keeper afforded grand lessons for the im- 
provement of human morels.§ The cireume 
stance { aim about fo relate, will, Lthink, e. 
qual any thingslieady recorded of this kind 
and wsefnl animal: 
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A farmer, of the name of Hawkes, re- 
turning home from market, on a very*cold 
and snowy evening, with no other company 
tian his d&g Curry, called in at atavern to 
reiresh himscli Being but a few miles from 
his own house, he resoived to go home that 
night, and set out on his way. 

Fatigued and greatly overcome with the li- 
qvor he had imprudently drank,poor Hawkes 
tell among the snow, in one of the coldest 
nights in the memory of man: turning on 
his back, he was presently overcome with 
sleep or cold his faithful Curry was still 
with him, and with much labour scratched 
away the snow around his master, so as to 
throw up a wall all round the helpless man, 
then mounted upon theexposed body, rolled 
himself round, and laid him on his master’s 
bosom, for which bis shaggy hide (being of 
the Newfoundland breed,) proved a season- 
able covering. In this state, the farmer 
and his dog lay the whele of the night, the 
snow falling all the time. 

The next morning a person who was ont 
with his gun, perceiving an uncommon ap- 
pearance, ventured to thespot. At hisap- 
preach the dog got off the body, and shook 
himself tilldisentangled from the snow, and 
by actions of the most significant nature, 
encouraged the sportsman, (a Mr. Finch) to 
the side of his master. The body was imme- 
ciately known upon wiping away the en- 
crustation from the face; the farmer was 
apparently lifeless, and in that state con- 
veyed to the first bouse in the skirts of the 
village, when a pulsation in the heart being 
evident, all the care was taken to recover 
him necessary for persons in his situation; 
and, in a few minutes, to the great satisfac- 
tion of all present, the farmer was able to 
relaté his own story, and is at this time a- 
Jive and in perfect health; and in gratitnde 
for the faithfulness of his friend, has caused 
a silver col'ar to be made for his wearing, 
with the following inseription : 

In wan true friendship I long strove to find, 
But miss'’d my aim; 

At Jengtn | found it in my dog most kind— 
Man blush for shame ! 

A gentleman of the faculty hearing the a- 
bove circumstance, applied to the farmer 
for a recital of the particulars attending his 
preservation; and, upon conviction of the 

act, offered tem guineas for the dog, which 
the gratefu! farmer refused, declaring, so 
Jong as he had a bone of meat, anda crust 
of bread, he woulddivide it with his preser- 
ver; foritis an undoubted truth, that the 
warmth of the dog, covering the stomach 
of the sleeping man, preserved the pulsation 
of the beart, or he must have perished in 
so perilous a sitwation. 

Whar had my dog from me but kicks and cuffs, 

Aud sometimes angry words and brutal hufis, 

Yer of all this he took no surly heed, 

But serv’d rne kindest in the time of need. 

Go, two lugg'd creatures, as through life you jog, 

And emula e the virtues of my dog: 
Ferthisis true, proud maa, whoe’erdenies, 


HUMANITY TO ANIMALS. 


By the late Dennis Rolle; Esq. of Devonshire, 
in England. 


IN a tract which this gentleman printed 
in 1789, he speaks largely onshumanity to 
animaisy whence it is apprehended, the 
following extract may not be unacceptable, 

‘¢ | have experienced (says Mr. Rolle,) 
the memory of wild beasts, in a bear, which 
after more than a month’s absence, was 
pleased with my taking him by the lip. 1 
| cannot account for the attachment I have 
met with of horses becoming tame to me 
without any dexterity ; of the greatest dogs 
letting me lay held of theic jaws with pleas- 
ure; of venemous snakes that followed me 
on invitation, which prevented fear and 
danger ; and 1 used no precaution, as hun- 
ters did, about my legs. Itraverzed the 





woods for years without hurt, ard lay in 
the most exposed places, in swamps full of 
venomous reptiles, and have had snakes un- 
der my pillow without being injured. Of 
a crane that followed me, and attended me. 
all the day when at work ; of strange dog, 
that gently seized on my hands, when walk- 
ing the road, and would go with me, and 
attended close to me, as defending me, in 
the night that I walked through Waltham 
Chace. near Portsmouth, making some. 
times a yhining noise, if separated at asmal] 
distance, a kind notice of attachment, 
Another instance, I recollect, of a simal] 
cat in Florida, who came some distance and 
fought some dogs that were howling round 
me, that she thought were attacking me, 
and drove them off. I can account for 
these matters no otherwise than by Proyi- 
dence answering my tender treatment of 
animals, which I must always humbly and 
thankfully acknowledge, has attended me 
through life.”’ 








EXTRACTS FROM 
Mungo Park’s Travels 


In the Interior districts of Africa, in the 
years 1795, 1796 and 1797. 


ze SEGO, the capital of 

July 20, 1796. Bambarra, at which | ar- 
rived this day, consists, properly speaking, 
of four distinct townsz;atwo on the north- 
Pern bank of the Niger, called Sego Korro, 
and Sego Boos and two on the southern 
bank, called Sego Soo Korra and Sego See 
Korro. They are all surrounded with high 
mud walls; the houses are, built of clay of 
a square form, with flat roofs; some of them 
have two stories, and many of them are 
whitewashed. Besides these buildings, Moor- 
ish mofques are seen in every quarter, and 
the streets, though narrow, are broad enough 
for every useful purpose, in a country 
where wheelecarriages ere entirely unknown, 




















From tke best inquiries I could make, I have 
reasou to believe, that S g» contains, alto- 
ther, about thirty thousand inhabitants. 
The King of Bambarra constintly resides 
at Sego See Korro, he employs a.great ma- 
ny slaves in conveying people over theriver, 
and the money they receive, though the fare 
is only ten Kowrie shells® for each individu- 
al, furnishes a cousiderable revetne to the 
king in the course cf a year, The canoes 
are of asingular construction, each of them 
being formed of the trunks of two large 
trees, rendered concave, and joined toge- 
ther, not side by side, but end-ways, the 
juction beingexactly across the middle of 
the canoe, they are, therefore, very long, 
and dispreportionably narrow, and have 
neither decks nor masts; they are, however, 
very roomy, for I observed in one of them 
four horses, and several people, crossing o- 
ver the river. When we arrived at this 
ferry, we found a great number waiting for 
a passages they looked at me with silent 
wonder; and I distingushed, with concern, 
many Moors among them. There were 
three different places of embarkation, and 
the ferrymen were very diligent and expe- 
ditious, but from the crowd of people, I 
could not immediately obtain a passage, and 
sat down upon the bank of the river, to 
wait for a more favourable epportunity. 
The view of thisextensive city, the numer. 
ous canoes upon the rivers the crowded 
population, and the cultivated state of the 
surrounding country, formed altogether a 
prospect of civilization and magnificence, 
which 1 little expected to find in the besom 
of Africa. 

1 waited more than two howrs without 
having an opportunity of crossing the river; 
during which time the people who had cros- 
sed, carried information to Mansong the 
king, that a white mati was waiting for a 
passage, and was coming to seehim. He 
immediately sent over one of his chief men, 
who informed me that the king could not 
possibly ree me, until he knew what had 
broughe me inte his country, and that I 
must not presume to cross the river with- 
out the king’s permission. He therefore ad- 
vised to lodge at a distant village, to whica 
he pointed, for the night; and saidythat 
in the morning he would give me further in- 
structions, how to conduct myself. This 
was very discouraging. However, as there 
was no remedy, l set off for the villave; 
where I found, to my great mortificatien, 
that no person would admit me into his 
house. lL was regarded with astonishment 
anid fear, and was obliged to sit all day with- 
out victuals in theshbade of a tree; and the 

e , 

* Thete little shel]s pass current as money, in ma- 
ny parts of the East-Indies, es well as Africa. In Bam- 
barra, and the adjacent countries, where the necessaries 
of life are very cheap, one hundred of them would ¢om - 
monly purchase a day's provisions for myself, and com 
for my-hourse. I reckoned about two hundred and 
fifty Kowries equal to ene shilling. 
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night threatened to be very uncomfortable, 
for the wind rose, and there was great ap- 
pearance of aheavy rain, and the wild 
beasts are so very numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood, that I should have been under the 
necessity of climbing upthe tree, and rest- 
ing amongst the branches. About sunset 
however, as | was preparing to pass the 
nicht inthis manner, and lad turned my 
horse loose that he might graze at liberty, 
a woman, returning from the labours of 
the field, stopped to observe me, and per- 
ceiving that L was weary and dejected, in- 
quired into my situation, which I briefly 
explained to her 3 whereupon, with looks 
of great compassion, she took up my sad. 
dle and bridle, and told me to follow her. 
Having conducted me into her hut, she 
lighted up alamp, spread a mat on the floor, 
and told mel might repose there for the 
night.—Finding that L was very hungry, 
she said she would procure me something to 
eat. She accordingly went ‘out, and re- 
turned in ashorttime with avery fine fish, 
which, having caused to be half broiled up- 
on some embers, she gave me for supper. The 
rites of hospitality being thus performed to- 
wards a stranger in distress, my worthy be- 
nefactress, pointing to the mat, and telling 
me I might sleep there, without apprehen- 
sion, called to the female part of her fami- 
ly, who had stood gazing on me all the 
while in fixed astonishment, to resume their 
task of spinning cotton, in which they con- 
tinuedto employ themselves great part of 
the night. They lightened their laboar by 
songs, one of which was composed extem 
pore, for Iwas myself the subj-ct of it. Ir 
was sung by one of the young women, the 
rest joining in asort of chorus: the air 
Was sweet and plaintive, and the words, 
literally translated, were these: 

** The winds roared, and the rains fell :— 
The poor white man, faint and weary came 
and sat under our tree,—He has no mother 
to bring him milk ; no wife to grind his 
corn.—CHORUS.—Let us pity the white 
man 3 nomother has he, oc. &c.*”? 
Trifling as this recital may appear to the 
reader, tO a person in my siturtion, the 
circuinstance was affecting in the highest 
degree. JT was oppressed by such unexe 
pected kindness, and sleep fled from my 
eyes. Inthe morning I presented my coui- 
passionate landlady with two ot the four 
brass buttons which remained on my waist- 


coat, the ouly recompence I could make 
Ler. 

July 21.—1 continued in the village al] 
this day in conversation with the natives, 
who came in crowds to see me; but wa; 
rather uneasy towards evening to find that 
no message had arrived from the kings the 
moreso, asthe people began to whisper, 
that Mansong fiad received some very unh- 
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favourable accounts of me, from the Moors 
and Slatees residing at Sego; who, it 
seems, were exceedingly suspicious concern- 
ing the motives of my journey. I learnt, 
that many consultations had been held with 
the king, conceruing my reception and dis- 
posal; and some of the villagers frankly 
told me, that 1 had many enemies, and must 
expect no favour. 

Fuly 22—About eleven o’clock a messen- 
ger arrived from the king, but he gave me 
very little satisfaction, He inquired par- 
ticularly if { had bronght any present, and 
seemed much disappointed when he was toid, 
that L had been robbed ofevery thing by the 
Moors. When I proposed to go along with 
him, he toldme to Stopuntil the afternoon, 
when the king would send for me. 

Fuly 23e—Ln the afternoon another mes- 
Senger arrived from Mansong, with a bag 
in his hands. He told me it was the king’s 
pleasure that Ishould depart forthwith from 
the vicinage of Sego; but that Mansong, 
wishing to relieve a white man in distress, 
sent me 5,000 Kowries, to egable me to 
purchase provisions in the course of my jour- 
ney 3 the messenger added, that if my inten- 
tions were really to praceed to Jenne, he had 
orders to accompany me, aS a guide to San- 
sanding. I was at first puzzled po account 
for this behaviour of the king; but from 
the conversation Ll had with the guide, I 
had afterwards reason to believe, that Man- 
song would willingly nave admitted me into 
his presence at §.go, but was apprehensive 
he might not be able to protect me against 
the blind and inveterate malice of the Moor- 
ish inhabitants. His conduct, therefore, 
was at once prudent and liberal. The cir- 
cumstances under which | made my appear. 
ance at Sego, were undoubtedly such as 
might create in the mind of the king, a well 
warranted suspicion, that I wished"to con- 
ceal the true object of my journey. He ar- 
gued probably, as my guide argued; who, 
when he was told, that { had come from a 
great distance, and thro’ many dangers, to 
behold the Joliba river, naturally inquired, 
if there wereno rivers in my own country, 
and whether one river was net like ano- 
ther. Notwithstanding this, aud in spite of 
the jealous machinations of the Moors, this 
benevolent prince thought it sufficient, that 
a white man was found in his dominions, in 
a condition of extreme wretcheduess ; and 
that no other plea was necessary to ecatiile 
the sufferer to his bounty. 





Biography. 


_AT Craike, in the conaty cf Durham! 
(Eng.) died lately, at the advanced age of 
104 vears, Mr. Simeon Allerton. 
noted pedestrian, and was often ciunployed 
by a gentleman in the neighbourhood, on 
connuissions to London, and other places, 
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which he always executed on foot, with t:- 
delity and diligence. He lived in aneat 
stone’ cottage, of hisown building; and 
what is remarkable, he had literally carried 
it upon his head ! ic being his practice t 
bring home from every journey, the mos: 
proper stone he could pick up on the road, 
until he had accumulated a sufficient quin- 
tity to erect his habitation ; by wich ume, 
although the motive had ceased, this prac- 
tice had grown se much iato ahaoit, tia 

he imagined he couid travel the better ivr 
having a weight on his head, aad le sei- 
dem came home without some load.ng.— 
If any person enquired his reasoa, he use! 
facetiously to answer,—** ’J isto keep ou 
my hat.” 


—_—_— 


EXTRAORDINARY CHARACTER. 


MAFFEUS, who wrote the History of; 
the Indies, which has always been a mode! 
of veracity, as weil as elegant composition, 
mentions a native of Bengal, naned Nunis 
de Cugna, who died in 1566, at the age of 
370. Hewas a man of great simplicity, 
and quite illiterate, but of so extensive 2 
memory, that he wasa kind of living chro- 
nicle, relating distinctly and exactly, what 
had happened within his knowledge in the 
compass of his life, together with ail the 
circumstances attending it. He had four 
new sets of teeth, and the colour of his hair 
and beard had been very frequently chan- 
ged, from black to grey, and from grey to 
black. He asserted, that in the course of 
his life he had zoo wives, some of whom 
died, and the othershe had putaway. The 
first century of his life passed in idolatry, 
from which he was converted to Mahome- 
tauism, which he continued to profess till 
his death. 





Anecdotes. 


THE FORTUNATE SOLDIERS, 


TWO soldiers being condemned to death 
in Flanders, the general being prevailed up- 
on to spare one of them, ordered them to 
cast dice upon the drum-head for their lives. 
The first, thro wing two sixes, juniped about 
for joy—bat was surprised when the other 
threw two sixes also. The officer appoint- 
ed to seethe execution, ordered them to 
throw agaia: they didso, and each of them 
threw two fives, at which the soldi- 
ers that stood round shouted, and said, 
neither of them was to die. Hereuponthe 
officer acquainted the council of war, who 
ordered them to throw again; and then 
came up two fours. —The general being 
made acquainted with it, sent for the men, 
and pardoned them.—-<* I] love,” said he, 
‘* in such extraordinary cases, to listen to 
the voice of Providence.”’ 


CURIOUS REVENGE. 
The late alderman Sir Mathew Blail 


; stone 
once took revense uf his coachman, in the 
; ' } nr = earae, © a 

i oliowing curious way :—Ona duy, hea 


€ Was to, bave a company to dinner, and 








part of his servants rather busy ia m iking 
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he chanced to hear ove of 
them. a female, ask the coachman, who 
had nothing todo. to fetch her a jug’ of 
from the the suily feliow re- 


pereereros. 


wWwites pulp 5 4 
fused, saying, °° it was not hrs businessto 


fetch weter ” The alderman, aftera short 
panse, cooly rune his bell, and ordered the 
carriogeto b got ready immediateily.—- The 
coachman. t hough surprise at his waster’s 
snddén commands, had sovhing to do but 
obey them. and was, with the carriage and 
horses, at the door in few minutes. Sir 
Matthew called the girl, who had request- 
ed the coachiman to fecch the water, told 
her to get inte the coach, and take the jug 
vith herm-vhe did so :—he then bid the 
coachiman cris e to th >» puinp, where the 
young women alighted , filled her pitcher, and 
returned with it ia the carriage, to her mas- 
ter’s house 


THE WATCHFUL SWEEP. 


THE followiiig comical circumstance took 
place not long ago, in a neighbouring vil- 
tage.—A boy belonging to a chimney- 
sweeper, taking his utual rounds ia the 
country, called at a farmer’s house ia the a- 
bove village late in the evening; bac it not 
being convenient to e:nploy “him till the 
mor ning, the farmer imformed him he might 
if he thought proper, sleep in his bara,w hich 
he very readily agreed to. fle accordinly 
tnade himself a comfortable bed in the straw 
and went to rest. Some time in the might 
he was awakened by two men entering the 
bern, with a Jaothora and candle, and each 
of them a sack; he immed:ately supposing 
they were not abeut their lawful busimess, 
jay still to watch their motions, whea they 
began to consult how they might plice the 
light till they had filled their sacks from the 
corn-hevp. Seeing they were at a loss how 
to proceed, he crept softly irom his couch, 
and with an audible voice, said, ** Gentle- 
men Pll hold the caudle” Yuruing round 
suddeuly, they bs held the Knight.of the 
Brush in his sable robes, and supposing it 
to be a messenger from the infernal regions 
come to he!p ther, they tarew down their 
sacks and 1. and cecamped, leaving 
poor sweep to iini:h his repose. 


lanthor 


THE DISCONSOLATE HUSBAND. 


A man near Chester, lately lost his wife. 
—he was inconsol: Saal could net survive 
her, and must himse:f soun die for grief. — 


A cowin, with his waame erigiaved on the 
plate, was bespoke, brou,ht uome, and paid 
yor. A fortnight’s woftvl tribulation fol- 
Jowed, with no alleviation to his saa dis- 
pair, when io! a blooming damsel of his 
neightaurhooe, ac minister ed consoletion ; 
che revived, she charmed, the m elancholy 
mourner 3; in short, they were immediately 
married. He offered the colin, when no 
longer wanted, to be rafiled tor at six. 
pence per head; but no one choosins to 
ailventure, it was fixed up as a sung cors 
ner cupboard, for the use of hisdtew 


bride . 











POETRY. 


————— 


THE NEGRO SONG. ~ 


VERSIFIED €¥Y THE DUCHFSS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


THE loud wind roard, ibe rain fell fast, 
The white man yielded to the b'ast? 
He sat him down beneath 6ur vee, 
For weary, sad and falut was he; 
Andah, no wife or mother’s care, 
For him the milk or corn prepare. 


CHORUS. 

The white mar shal! our pity share, 
Alas, no wite or mother’s care, 

For him ihe milk or corn prepare. 


If. 
The storm is o'er, the tempest past ; 
And Mercy’s voice has hush’d the biast : 
The wind is hea:d in whispers low, 
The white maa fac away must go;— 
But ever in his heait will vear, 
Remembrance of .he negro’s care, 
CHORUS, 

Go, whire man, go0—but with thee bear, 

‘Lhe negro’s wish, the negio’s prayer, 

Remeu:brance of the nezro’s care. 


e000 com, 


PRAISE OF WOMEN. 
BY A TRAVELLER. 


THROUGH many a land and climea ranger, 
With toilseme steps I’ve held my way, 

A lonelv unprotecter stranger, 
‘To all the stranger's ills a prey. 


While steering thus my course precarious, 
My fortune still hes been to Gnd, 
Men's hearts and dispositions various. 
Sat gende Woman ever kind. 


Alive toev'ry tender feeling, i 
‘Yo deeds of mercy always prone, 

The wounds of pain and sorrow healing, 
With soft commpassion’s sweetest tone. 


No proud delay, no dark suspicion, 
Stints the free bounty cf their heart, 

They turn not from the sad petition, 
But cheerful aid at once impart. 


Form’'d in benévolence of nature, 
Obliging, modest, gay, and mild, 

Wowa,n’s tke same endearing creature, 
In courtly town, in savage wild. 


When parch’d with thirst, with hunger wasted, 


Her friendly haod :etreshment gare, 
How sweet the corsest foo: had tasted! 
What cordial in the simple wave. 


Her gouri¢ous looks, her words caressing, 
Shed cemfot on the fainting soul— 
Womas’s the stvanget’s general biessing, 

Fro.a sultry india to the Pole. 


4 fone eon 


SONNET TO REFLECTION, 


ON Live's broad sea, our streamers high, 
We launch without @ gu.ce ; 
Hors’s faithless hre attracts the eye, 
And hures us to the tide. 
Adiev, repose! to winds a sport, 
By adverse D.iows tosi, 
Before we reach ihe lesiin’d port, 
Our brittle back is tost. 


So some gay phantom of delisht, 
Our yourbful steps decoy : 

Till age, at length, with hateful spire, 

1 h’ i! tusive charm ecstroy. 








Why then indulge each wayward wish, 
Or schemes of pleasure plan ? 
He, he alone, enjovs true bliss, 
Who learns his ways to scan. 


@000 C00e 
THE CANARY BIRD. 
TO you, on whose bounty I live, 
i‘Viese hancs with the tenderest care, 
Dothdaiiv my food figely give, 
And more for the Morrow prepare; 
To you J my gratitude pay, 
Which in m,. little bosom doth dwell— 
My song { do warbie all day, 
And to you al! my happiness tell. 


At your meicy, a captive confin'd ; 
My life and my liberty too, 
Are a.l to your kindness resign"d— 
What can your poor prisoner do ? 
‘ 


If from you L attempted tofly, * 

’ Where could | for safety repatr, 

With hunger I shoitly most cic, 
Vhen bereft of your fos ering care! 


From ac. ime that’s far distanrl come, 
And here a poor stran zc remain; 
If eer I fof liberry roam, 
Unfriended I soon should be slain ! 


But while I your bounty enjoy, 
My liderty lost, Li) no: moan, 

But to please you, my sos will employ, 
And your generous sy mpsaihy own. 


Then let me your captive remain! 
I ne’er will repine to be free; 
But, content, tune my |. veliest stra n— 
‘Lhis prison’sa palace to me. 
@oc. éc-4 
THE MISTAKE. 
A Foe, in the fashion, all closely shorn, 
Went toa barber's shop o: iy Sunday torn, 
*Mid ranks of wigs he took his seet, talearn 
‘Lhe barber's news, and wait his shaviog turn. 
Up came old GauGza with his Bowing wig, 
White as a caulitower, but twice as big, 
And peering round, for he was aimost blind, 
A vacant block-stand for his wig to find, 
He chave'd, sad hap, bis perriwig to pop, 
Upon the nut-brown head of this fine For, 
Up beunc'd the bia te, and swore, and floune’d about, 
“Od, demme, demme Sir, I'll call you out.”— 
Quics as lighi-ho:seman vaults into the saddie, 
Did GauGer's spectacles his nose bes: raddie, 
For much he star'd to see his old wig walk, 
Sweat so, and so undu ifully talk ; : 
But soon as ever the mistake he spied, 
‘bbe good old man, quite our of breath, replied, 
* Your feelings, Sir, + did vot mean to shock, 
* Indeed, indeed, ! took you for 4 BLOCK,” 
OUCO 9008 
EPLLAPH 
ON A BECEASED WIFE, 
Weer net for we- my dearest dear, 
lam not dead—but seeping here : 
Therefore make haste, prepare to die— 
For shortly you must follow IL. 
The following was written by a wag underneath, 
I do not weep, my dearest iife, 
For I have go another wite, 
And théretore cannot come to thee, 
‘Cause f ati going tO stay with she, 
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EPITAPH on Mes. NOT 


Not born—-Not dead— Nov christen’d—Nort begot— 
Lot here she lies, that was, and that was Not ! 

She died, was born, baptized, @nd more; 

Was in her life Nor honest—Nor an evil-doer, 
Reader! behold a thug most tarely wrought, 

Wihith whilst thou seem st to read, thou readest *7o 9! 
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